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TO WIDE AWAKE SUBSCRIBERS. 


We must express the pleasure it gives us to receive 
so many assurances that the unusually liberal Premi- 
ums offered for new subscribers to the Companion 
give great satisfaction to those who have obtained 
them. 

The new names come in steadily and in large num- 
bers. Of course, these are keenly appreciated by us, 
quite as much ‘so, no doubt, as the Premiams are by 
our active, wide awake young friends. 


In offering these Premiums we have made the induce- 
ments very liberal, so that subscribers shall be amply 
paid for the time they spend in securing new names. 
We trust, on this account, our friends will work 
perseveringly for the paper—not merely trying very 
hard to get subscribers this week, or next week, and 
omitting to do so in the weeks that follow—but by en- 
deavoring to obtain all the names possible-—at least up 
to July neat. 


Each name can be sent us as soon as it is secured. 
The Premium, if it is wanted at once, will be for- 
warded without delay when the name reaches this of- 
fice. Adequate payment is thus received for the time 
spent in getting the subscriber. 

For these new subscriptions Premiums can be taken, 
or thirty-seven cents for each new name—as subscribers 
may prefer. Spare time can thus be very profitably 
spent, and quite a sum of money accumulated. 


In July next the fifty splendid gifts will be given to 
those who have been the most persevering and success- 
ful. 


We will repeat here what we have said elsewhere, 
that our Premiums are offered to old subscribers. By 
old we mean any one who takes the paper, no matter 
whether his name has been on our list one week, or 
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Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify 
us by letter. Payments of arrearages must be made be- 
fore the paper is discontinued. 








1 DORTHE. 
In Two Chapters---Chapter I. 

A panic seized our whole neighborhood, when sud- 
denly, one day during the war of 1848, the report was 
spread that fierce German soldiers called the free-corps, 
had penetrated as far as our northern part of Jutland, 
had taken several towns, and were now advancing in 
our direction. 

The church bells were rung, all the young men of our 
villages and the environs sallied forth, armed wigh 
Scythes and pitchforks, to meet the enemy, who, it was 
said, were approaching the H—bierg Hills. 

Even our otherwise calm and quiet parsonage was in 
& state of tumult and confusion—we women being left 
entirely defenceless, for my father was absent on busi- 
hess, and our male farm servants had joined the other 
volunteers. 

In her perplexity my mother called the maid servants 
to a council of war, and all of them made their appear- 
ance with the exception of Dorthe, the brewery maid. 
She had been seen going to the back of the house with 
aspade in her hand—‘probably,” as Marian, the house- 
maid, expressed it, “with the intention of burying her 
money.” 

The council began by my mother making a proposal, 
which was opposed by my sister Julia, and two parties 
Were thus immediately formed. My mother, however, 
was in the majority, as her proposal was adopted by 
the cook, the housemaid, and the fat old woman who 
Weeds the garden; while Julia was supported only by 
the little girl who tends the poultry, but who spoke so 
long and in tones so shrill that it was very evident it 
; Was not every day she was allowed to speak at all. 

I stood by in moody silence, feeling that I had no 
Sensible proposal to make. Suddenly all deliberation 
Was put an end to by the appearance of a peasant girl, 
mounted on a poor jaded mare, which she was urging 
‘0 its utinost speed, and who, in passing the parsonage, 
cried out, in a voice of terror,— 


it 
i They we coming! They are coming! 
Your lives! 
do?” 





Run, run for 
What else can we poor helpless women 


~~ Words, by increasing our alarm, only made us 
sent iresolute and helpless than before. We were 
an ~ at each other in stupid dismay, when Dorthe 
arp. ms caught our invalid grandmother in her arms, 
old fo ing to us to follow her to the cellar, bore the 
ot bea wae and deposited her gently on a heap 

Dorthe 8 che had prepared for her. 
reag thes 4 stout, square-built peasant girl, with 
ens the = “tes hands and arms. On ordinary occa- 
ike phle “- ibited 2 composure almost amounting to 
Brivis to = : ving It Seemed to pervade her whole being. 
» shan er with ‘uncemmon reserve, had rendered 
ah - uninteresting im our eyes. We had given 
™ rhe attention to her than we usually bestowed 
she Servants, Thus, although she had been six 
+ beg = ccevite, she was still quite a stranger to 
wh » 48 is ever the case in decisive moments, the 
mind takes the lead ; in a few minutes we were 
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DORTHE. 


all busily employed in carrying out the orders of our 
hitherto so little esteemed brewery maid, whose energy 
and decision seemed to inspire us all with new life. 

She explained to us in a few words that she had cov- 
ered the cellar windows with earth—this is what she 
had used the spade for—and advised us to go at once to 
this place of safety, the entrance to which was in a re- 
mote part of the house, and might easily be concealed 
by a large chest, or some such thing. This Dorthe pro- 
posed to place before it when we were all safely in. | 

“And you, Dorthe,” I asked, in amazement, “will you | 
remain here quite alone to receive those notorious vag- 
abonds ?” 

“T am not alone while I have this,” she answered, in 
a somewhat sad but earnest tone, taking up a gun 
which was placed against the wall, and which, the oth- 
er servants afterwards told us, had belonged to her 
father, who had been a gamekeeper, and which she 
looked upon as her greatest treasure. 

“Can you fire it, Dorthe?” I exclaimed, in surprise. 

“No,” she replied, and her countenance now assumed 
a lively, roguish expression, “but I can take aim; -and 
my father often told me that in time of war the empty 
barrel of a gun might, in an emergency, produce as 
much effect as a whole volley of musket balls; and so I 
have thought that if I am forced to it I will give them 
a little fright.” 

We had been locked up in the cellar a quarter of an 
hour—the longest quarter of an hour I ever experienced 
—listening with anxiety to catch some sounds that 
should announce to us the approach of the dreaded 
soldiers, when, at length, the clatter of wooden shoes 
and the sound of noisy voices reached our ears. 

Our hearts sank. A few moments more were spent 
in a state of dreadful suspense, and the key of the cel- 
lar door was turned in the lock. ‘Horrors! have they 
discovered our hiding place?” 

The door opened. It was Dorthe, who came to deliv- 
er us, mute and with downcast eyes, as if heartily 
ashamed of all the energy and activity she had displayed 
to no purpose. 

The voices and footsteps we had heard were those of 
our own people returning from their wild-goose chase 
after the enemy, the rumor of their presence in our part 
of the country having been a pure fabrication. 

It cannot be denied that we all felt rather foolish; 
and, what was worse, the milk which was on the fire 
had boiled over, the bacon that was frying had been 
burnt, the fire had gone out, and all prospect of a warm 
dinner for the men was lost. However, we gave them 
some cold salt meat, with the promise of a warm sup- 
per, and this restored their good humor. They were, 
however, all in a state of too great excitement to take 
their usual midday nap, but dispersed in groups about 
the yard. 

My sister Julia and myself drew near to our upper 
farm servant, Niels. He was a fine, manly fellow, and 
had taken up his station at the chopping-block. He 
had previously given notice of his intention to join the 
army as a volunteer. 

After talking to him a little while about the prospects 
of the war, we expressed to him our admiration of the 
courage and presence of mind evinced by the brewery 
maid whom he had recommended to us. Niels was not 
surprised as we had been. 

“Did I not answer for Dorthe- being a thoroughly 
trustworthy girl when I recommended her to misses?” 
said he. 

“You must have known her before, then,’”’ I rejoined. 
“Tell us something about her.” 

“There is not much to be said about her, poor thing,” 
answered Neils; “she has never known what it is to be 





happy. Her mother she lost early, and, to tell the 


truth, her father was not good for much. To be sure, 
as a gamekeeper he was clever enough, and might have 
been well to doin the world, but instead of that, he 
spent all his earnings in the public house. 

“In his way he was very fond of the girl, and used to 
call her the apple of his eye. It was a queer way he 
had of showing his lowe for her. From th¢ time she 
was a little creature he would never leave her out of his 
sight, but would have her follew him about when he 
went hunting, in rain and cold, in storm and sunshine. 
Then, when they came to the public house in the even- 
ing, and people said, ‘The Lord preserve us, Hans 
Gamekeeper, how you do treat that chiid!”’ then he 
would busy himself to get her warmed and dried, and 
was willing to give the publican’s wife all the game he 
had killed that day if she would but lend him some 
clothes for the little one. 

“By-and-by, after the bottle had gone its rounds, and 
he had got her to sing for them—for Dorthe always had 
a sweet voice—then he would be as rollicky as ever, and 
call her his little singing bird.” 

“That was, indeed, a very bad way to bring up a 
child,” says I. 

“Yes, wasn’t it? And when any one told him as how 
he was keeping Dorthe from her school Iearning, he 
would answer that he did no such thing, for he taught 
her himself. But it must have been a queer sort of 
teaching that, for when Dorthe was quite old se could 
not spell or read. 

“However, the gamekeeper at length sent Dorthe to 
be taught by the parson. He was socn so pleased with 
her diligence that he placed her above all the farmers’ 
daughters. This nearly set him at loggerheads with 
the whole parish; but when the day of confirmation 
came, and Dorthe read so it rang through the church, 
and answered the parson in words that made them all 
stare with wonder, while the others, as soon as they 
had done with the book, stuttered and stammered, and 
knew neither beginning nor end, then they couldn’t 
help seeing that the parson had done right.” 

“That must have been a happy day for Dorthe.” 

“Yes; it was her first really happy day, and’also her 
last. At that time she was well thought of by every 
body, and might have got service in ever so many 
Places. But that was not to be, and she had hard times 
before her, poor silly thing!” 

“Her father had grown infirm, and could not go about 
as he used to do, so he could no longer keep his situa- 
tion as gamekeeper, but was obliged to hang his rifle on 
the wall. 

“A few years then passed without my ever secing the 
gamekeeper or his daughter, for I was far away in 
another neighborhood; I afterwards heard that Dorthe 
went through much hardship and misery during that 
time, and with the work of her hands she had to pro- 
vide food and clothing for them both. 

“It is true she might have been better off, had she list- 
ened to them that advised her to let her father go upon 
the parish, and then get into service herself, 

“To this she answered, that as Jong as she had a pair 
of hands to work with her father should not be a bur- 
den to the parish. Even were they to offer her ten 
days of plenty for one; nay, were they to offer to clothe 
her in silk and gold, she would not forsake him in his 
old days. And so true was she to her word, say: the, 
folks thereabouts, that until the day of his death: she* 
keeper lived like a squire, while poor Dorthe put her-] 
self on short allowance, and suffered actual want. 

“It is now about six or seven years ago, the winter 
before I came here to the parsonage, when I was serv- 
ing the doctor up yonder, I was awaked one night by 
the tremendous barking of the dogs. 

“Thinking that it was most likely a carriage come to 


fetch the doctor, I comforted myself with the thonght 
that I and the horses—for I was coachman then—would 
be allowed to remain quietly in our beds. 

“T listened and listened. No, there was no carriage. 
The dogs continued to bark, and I could both see and 
hear that a dreadful storm was raging. 

“Presently I heard a gentle noise at my window, 
like some one fumbling and tapping against the panes, 
and sounds of a wailing voice, but words I could not 
distinguish.” 

“You were out of bed and at the window in the 
twinkling of an eye, Niels, I am sure,” said, I eagerly. 

“O yes, as soon as I could get on my wooden shoes,” 
answered Niels, with true Jutlanddeliberation; “for the 
mud-floor was very damp. 

“The tapping had just begun again when I got to the 
window. But what dreadful weather it was! Snow 
and sleet beat into my face, and the little lattice said 
‘no’ twice before I could get it open. 

“Yes, and outside stood a woman! It was no other 
than the gamekeeper’s Dorthe. The poor girl had 
trudged six miles* through bogs and over ditches, in 
such weather that you would not have driven out a 
dog, to fetch the doctor to her father, who was dying; 
but the doctor had refused to go”— 

“Had refused to go to a dying man?” 

“Why, you see, miss, the old gentleman was very 
loth to go out in the night when he could help it: He 
had answered her harshly, and jecringly as well, that as 
her father had now been ill four years, and had never 
sent for the doctor, it was no use doing so now that 
death had probably got a tight gripe of him. 

“Now, this was in a manner true enough; but the 
poor young woman had come so long and wearisome 
a way to fetch him, and had placed her whole trust in 
him, he might therefore, at least, have given her some 
mixture for the sick man. It would have comforted 
her, and most likely have done him some little good, 
too. 
“Well, Dorthe had known me ever since she was a 
child, and knew that I was in service at ‘the doctor’s, 
and that I stood well with my master and mistress. So 
she had come to me, to ask me to try if I could not per- 
suade the doctor to go and see her father. 

“But this was not to be thought of. I had by mea 
bottle of medicine, however, with which I had helped 
others in very difficult cases. It tasted like venom and 
gall. SoI gave Dorthe the bottle to take home to her 
iather. It is true, I thought as the doctor did, that 
most likely there was no cure for his complaint, but 
that medicine had never done harm to any one. 

“And now the poor girl was to go back again. It 
was almost a matter of life and death in such weather, 
dripping wet and shaking with cold as she was. 

“Seeing this, I did a thing I never shall regret, even 
should the doctor get to know it, and abuse me well for 
it. I loosened Stoffer—he was the near horse, and 
drew him out of the stable. To tell the truth, it did 
not seem much to his taste, for he grew quite restive 
when he got his nose outside the stable-door and felt 
what kind of weather it was. 

“I threw acloth over him, placed Dorthe, who had 
put ona pair of dry stockings of mine, and was wrap- 
ped up in my thickest great coat, on his back, myself 
in front of her, and off we started. 

“Stoffer had his freaks and fancies, but when you 
gave him time to come round, and coaxed him a little, 
he was as good-natured a beast as ever was. It was as 
if he understood whither we were going, and was in as 
great a hurry as any of us; otherwise, I cannot think 
how it was we reached the keeper’s cottage in so short 
a time, in such a dark and stormy night too.” 


* Que Danish mile is something more than four English ones. 
To be concluded next week. 





For the Companion. 
THB YOUNG MOUNTAINEER. 


I want to tell you of a wide awake little fellow who 
is growing up under the shadow of the White Hills, in 
New Hampshire. 

The region is wild and lonely; the houses miles apart; 
and in the winter the farmers’ houses are sometimes 
visited by bears and wolves; at least I was told as much 
when I sat, one evening, in a snug little cottage which 
is Samuel’s home. ' 

Every thing was as neat as busy hands could make 
it, and the old couple who had adopted the orphan boy 
spared no pains to make him happy and useful. 

He was a rosy, stout chap, of ten or eleven years 
growth, and although very proper in his manners—not 
forward and noisy, as many boys I have met—he was 
eager to ask questions of the great, strange world out 
of which I came. 

So I called him to me and we hada long chat. I 
fqund that he, yalked thrpe-ntites. tf, schol’, tlfat his 
booke(six of tight op a shyt} Ittd nde orf beh stud- 
ied sbhtwemmitted té hteindry—history, reader, Spelling 
book and “’rithmetic,” as he -calied it—gand he meant 
to'pick’ ups inogd hy-And-by. Figo 
° «I cannot tel poi fow stroug afid’ earnést' lie seemed 
as he sat whittling and dangling his feet to and fro; 
glancing up now and then to smile or catch a look of 
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sympathy. 
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“T mean to go to college,” he said, quictly. “I guess 
I shall be a great while about it, but after I learn all I 
can at the school over here, and I lay up a bit of money, 
I shall go out West and stay till I can get to college.” 

“Why out West?” [asked. “It costs a large sum to 
travel by cars and steamboats.” 

“Not if you work, does it?” was his answer. “Any 
how, I am going out West one of these days. I should 
like it, I know.” 

“What business do you mean to follow? Would you 
like to teach, or be a farmer?” : 

He stopped, as if doubtful what to say, then shook 
his head. “I don’t want to work on a farm—or in a 
school; but I think I shall be President of the United 
States when I am a man.” 

I smiled at this brave statement, but as I looked round 
the room and thought of the great heroes who had ris- 
en from such humble surroundings, I was inclined to 
believe that a boy so ready to fight and conquer difficul- 
ties would take his turn at the head of the nation. 

“There’s something better than being rich, or having 
what you want; my teacher tells me what I need most,” 
Samuel added, presently. I will repeat the verse I 
learned for him. 

“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, 
and to depart from evil, that is understanding.” Ah, 
if you only remember this, Samuel!—when you are 
President, most of all. 

There is nothing more attractive than the will to do 
and dare which this “mountaineer” displayed. Many 
of my readers do not guess the meaning of hardship 
and poverty, but no One ever meets with success who is 
not forced to exercise a patient and iron will. Parents 
and friends can’t think for you, learn for you; in short, 
none can bear your life for you; you must live that 
alone, and give an account to God at last.  c. Ww. P. 


———— +o —_—_——_— 
For the Companion. 
UNCLE MOODY’S VISITS. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 


“Uncle Moody is coming to see us,” said Mr. Mer- 
chant handing an open letter to his wife. 

“When, father?” asked Ruse. 

“He will be here to-morrow, probably. You don’t 
seem very much pleased with the news.” 

“I don’t think Uncle Moody likes little children,” 
said Rose. 

“Why not?” 

“Because, the last time he was here he was talking 
with you about something, and all of a sudden he 
stopped, and said, ‘Little pitchers have great ears.’ 
He looked right straight at us children when he said it. 
I suppose he thought we didn’t know what he meant, 
but we did. 

“And once,” said Robert, “I ran into the parlor to 
tell Rose the blue-jays were picking up crumbs under 
the hemlock tree, and he said, “Tut, tut, children should 
be seen and not heard!’”’ 

“I remember about it,” replied his father, “he was 
reading his newspaper, and you interrupted him.” 

“I suppose I did, but how could I know he was going 
to be reading the newspaper before I opened the door?” 

“You could not know, but you are always likely to 
find either reading or conversation going on, so the 
best way is to enter a room quietly.” 

_ Punctually at the appointed hour on the following 
afternoon Uncle Moody arrived, and, as he walks up 
the path with Mr. Merchant, we will take a look at 
him. 

Though past his threescore and ten, he is as firm and 
unbending as the oaken staff he carries in his hand. 
He is clad in a suit of brown, and when he takes off his 
hat you see that he wears a brown wig. He shakes 
hands with Mrs. Merchant, nods curtly to the older 
children, and says “How do you do?” but takes no no- 
tice of two or three little ones, beyonda quick glance. 
His lips are pressed firmly together, as if to indicate 
that no word should ever escape them withouta full 
permit from the owner, and in fact, he belonged to that 
somewhat rare class of persons who never speak un- 
less they have something to say. He quite discarded 
all such graces of language as “thank you,” “if you 
please,” and when any thing was offered him at table, 
a blunt yes or no was his reply. 

At first his presence was a restraint upon the chil- 
dren, but he was so very still that at length they con- 
cluded he did not notice them at all, unless when rude 
or boisterous, and often forgot that he was in the room. 
A closer observer than they would have seen that 
nothing ever escaped the glance of that keen eye. 

One warm summer afternoon, when Mr. Moody had 
finished reading his newspaper, he leaned back in his 
chair and fell asleep. Rose sat by the long window 
which opened on the piazza, enjoying the soft breeze, 
the rose bushes on the terrace, the honeysuckle climb- 
ing so gracefully over the trellises, and other beautiful 
thingsin the garden. Presently she heard Robert's step, 
accompanied by his usual whistle. She put her finger 
on her lips and glanced toward her uncle. 

Some persons should not sleep in public—their beau- 
ty is not enhanced thereby. 
this kind. His head was thrown back, his mouth open, 
and his wig had fallen on the carpet. Robert stood in 
the door a minute trying to suppress a laugh, and then 
crept cautiously behind the sleeper. He picked up the 
wig, placed it on his own head, and stepped out the 
long window. Then he began walking up and down 


the piazza, his hands behind him, pretending to take a 


pinch of snuff now and then, and sometimes stopping 
in his walk as if thoughtfully surveying the landscape— 


in short, so exactly mimicking his uncle in one of his 


musing moods, that even dutiful Rose could not help 
enjoying it. 


Their mirth was gpeedily brought to an end, however, 
for a* votce* paid; gruftty,.“Pl take my, wig.”, [Uycle 
Moody Dad Apighed his:nap and stood logking dt thbng, 
Robert “drépped thé wiz hito "Rose’s fap and-ran- inte, 
the garden, She, handeslit back to the owner, too much 


Uncle Moody was one of 


“T don’t know abont conscience,” said Robert, “but 
I know I’ve felt a peculiar sensation in my shoulders, 
every time I’ve seen him take his cane since.” 

Uncle Moody awoke one morning with a violent cold. 
He had walked too long on the piazza, the evening be- 
fore, when the dew was falling. He took a fancy that 
Rose should wait upon him in his illness, and a very 
exacting invalid he was. From morning till night 
Rose’s little feet were tripping up and down stairs on 
one errand or another. 

“Any thing more, uncle?” asked she, after handing 
him a glass of water which he had insisted she herself 
should bring from the well. 

“Yes—now I will hear the paper.” 

“It wasn’t very interesting to Rose to know that gold 
was quoted in New York at 1 38, that consols closed at 
93 1-2 in London—that beef was “quiet” and pork “dull” 
—bacon “steady” and spirits turpentine buoyant.” Yet 
this was the intelligence in which her uncle especially 
delighted. 

Moreover he never commended her, so that she had 
to labor with no other reward than the consciousness 
of well-doing, which is rather hard even for grown peo- 
ple. At this time it was harder than usual, as her cou- 
sins had come to pass the afternoon. She could hear 
their voices as she read. 

“That will do,” said her uncle, at length. “Now 
place my staff within reach, and I will rap if I want 
you.” 

“There is a bell, uncle,” modestly suggested Rose. 

“Yes, but I should have to leave my chair to ring it.” 

As Rose ran down stairs she heard her cousin 
George saying, “If you had Fortunatus’ cap what is 
the first thing you would wish for?” 

“O [ know what J wish,” said little Mary. “A great 
big doll with eyes to open and shut, and real hair.” 

The boys received this with a laugh, and then Rob- 
ert said, with a superior air. “I, for my part, would 
wish for a large Newfoundland dog, with glossy black 
fur and a shaggy tail. He should love me better than 
any one else in the world, and be ready to follow me 
every where. He should drag me out of the water just 
as I was about to sink the third time, he should guard 
my chamber door at night, and warn me of approach- 
ing danger. When I am dead he should lie pining on 
my grave, and though tempted away with the nicest 
food, he should never follow a new master, but at last 
die of grief for me.” 

“T call that rather selfish,”’ said George. ‘Poor fellow, 
if he’d stick by me in life I’d excuse his starving him- 
self to death afterward.” 

“Now tell us your wish,” said Rose. 

“A sportsman’s rifle above every thing in the world,” 
said George. “I would scour the country with my ri- 
fle on my shoulder, and dine off partridges and potted 
pigeons every day. Sometimes I would bring my 
neighbors a basket of wild game.” 

“Success to you, George,” said Robert. 

“I would also be a kind of Dom Quixote in my way,” 
continued George, “for if I saw a kingfisher attacking 
a hawk, I would shoot the kingfisher, if I saw a hawk 
swooping down after a chicken, I would shoot the 
hawk.” 

“And if you saw the chicken catching grasshoppers, 
you’d shoot the chicken,” said Robert, “so you would 





be the worst highway robber of them all.” 

“No, don’t you see I am an avenger, not a robber?” 

“I’m afraid the kingfisher and the hawk wouldn’t be 
able to see the difference.” 

“Now Dolly and Rose wish,” said little Mary. 

“I wish I might never have to study any more, 
especially Colburn’s Arithmetic,” said Dolly. 

“And be a dunce,” said her brother. 

“And I,” began Rose, but rap, rap, rap went the 
cane, and she ran up to her uncle’s room. 

The sun was shining in his face, and he requested her 
to close the blinds. 

“Of all things,” said she, when she rejoined the group 
of children, “of all things I should like a pony, a pony 
with white feet, a flowing mane, and a star on its fore- 
head.” 

‘‘Which should come ambling to your door accompa- 
nied by a knight in chain armor, on a coal black steed,”’ 
said Robert. 

“No, I should be quite satisfied with Darby for 
knight. I shouldn’t envy the Empress Eugenie if I had 
such a pony for my own.” 

Another rap from the invalid’s room. 

“The old curmudgeon,” exclaimed Robert. “Let him 
rap till he’s tired. I wouldn’t go a step, Rose.” 

“O hush,” exclaimed she, frightened lest her uncle 
should have heard. She found him leaning over the 
baluster, but she could not guess whether he had heard 
or not. His face was as impassive as ever. 

“My boots, dear,” he said, “I believe it won’t hurt me 
to walk in the garden.” 

Rose looked up, surprised. He had never called her 
“dear” before. She thought it must be a slip of the 
tongue, and then she almost fancied there was a tear in 
his eye. 

From that time Uncle Moody continued to improve 
in health, and soon relapsed into’ his old taciturn 
habits. 

One morning he came down stairs with a valise in 
his hand and an overcoat thrown over his arm—his 
usual method of announcing his intention to leave. 

“Are you going to-day, uncle?” asked Mrs. Mer- 
chant. 

“Yes, I shall see Mr. Merchant at his office. 
day.” 

“Good-by,” said she. “Come again soon.” 

Weeks pased away, and Uncle Moody’s visit had 
ceased to be a theme of conversation, when Mr. Mer- 
chant came in one day and said,— 

“Rose, come down to the door, dear, I have some- 
thing to show you.” 

: ‘Bhe followed him quickly, and Robert also. A 
stringer stood at the door holding by the bridle a beau- 
tifuf pony. Rose’s face flushed. She looked up to her 
father for an explanation, hardly daring to hope it was 





Good- 


mortified tppakt gny apology, expentings td say e+ $l for het, but Robert said,— 


“Tm vér}-sbrfy.” * * * ex ‘e 


‘“Umph,”’ said her uncle. 
subject afterward. 


He never alluded to the 


“‘Whose is it and where did it come from?” 
“Tt is for Rose,” replied Mr. Merchant, “and here is 








“My.conscience troubles me a great deal more than if | § note for her.” 


he had scolded us,” said Rose. 


The letter ran thus: 











“Dear Rose,—I send you a pony with white feet, a! 
flowing mane, and a star on his forehead. May the 
ossession of him make you as happy as you thought 
t would. Your loving uncle, 
“Joun Moopy. 
“Pp. 8. Tell your brother Robert I saw a fine, large 
Newfoundland dog, .with glossy black fur and a 
shaggy tail, which called to mind his wish, but I conclu- 
ded not to purchase, as I thought he might not like to 
accept it from an ‘old curmudgeon.’ yy 
“Never mind,” said Rose, ‘you shall ride the pony.” 


“If this lesson teaches you,” said Mr. Merchant, “to 
remember the respect due to those older than yourself, 
it will be better than to own a Newfoundland dog.” 

—- or 


MABEL’S RESOLVE. 


What makes our dear Mabel go tired to-night? 
Mamma has not kissed her, nor put out the light; 
Yet 1 see, through the curtains, as slyly I peep, 
Her blue eyes are closing; she’ll soon be asleep. 

+. 


I will tell you; big Bridget, the cook, went away 
This morning; and Mabel, throughout the long day, 
Has helped in the kitchen, up stairs, and all round— 
A brisk little Housemaid as ever was found, 


’*Twas a droll sight to see her, and made us much fun, 
With her sleeves fastened up, and a long apron on, 
First washing the dishes, then dusting a shelf 

With a great feather duster as tall as herself. 


Now standing on tiptoe, as small as a fairy, 
Skimming the cream from the milk in the dairy; 
Now peeping to see if the biscuits were brown, 
And merrily laughing to find how they'd grown. 


But she was most —. when at last, with a broom, 
She had chased a black spider quite out of the room; 
‘‘He was going, mamma,” she said, ready to cry, 

“To eat for his supper this dear little fly.”’ 


And what do you think were the last words she said 

As mamma led her darling at night up to bed? 

“‘When I'm a big lady, and go to housekeeping, 

I sha’n’t leave a cobweb for spiders to sleep in. 
Nursery. 





For the Companion. 
AN EVENING’S SPORT. 


“Christmas time,” said my father, “was especially 
notable in your grandfather’s family for merry-making. 
To be ure, in those days we had no Christmas trees, 
but your grandfather, who was always liberal, took 
care that the poor of the neighborhood should be re- 
membered on Thanksgiving and Christmas. 

“On the approach of Christmas, at the time of which 
Iam speaking, the members of our family, both young 
and old, entered into solemn conclave, in which it was 
determined to give a party in the evening, to which all 
the neighborhood were invited. 

“A plan was conceived by my elder brothers and sis- 
ters, with the hearty approval of our father, that I 
should personate Santa Claus, and, with pockets filled 
with good things, visit the party during the evening. 

“In due time the company gathered. Soon after 9 
o’clock I went to the barn, on the opposite side of the 
road, accompanied by my sisters Mary and Jenny. There 
by the light of a lantern, they rigged me in a long 
pair of red leggins; a shaggy overcoat with capacious 
pockets; a conical hat surmounted with feathers of 
brilliant plumage; a comic mask and gray wig com- 
pleted my outfit. Each pocket was filled, two bags 
were stuffed full and carried under each arm. Ap- 
proaching the house we gave three loud raps on the 
door. Nancy Ware opencd it. 

“ ‘Who comes there?’ said father, in a stentorian 
voice. 

“¢Your kinsmen,’ said Jennie, ‘accompanied by a 
stranger, who styles himself St. Nichglas, from elf-land 
—the patron saint of all good people—the old folks 
generally, and young folks particularly.’ 

“ «Enter! You are welcome,’ said father, in an au- 
thoritative tone. 

“Advancing into the centre of the room, with Mary 
and Jenny, we bowed low, while I addressed the silent 
throng: 

Mortals! attend! 

List to your Friend; 

Who, while sailing through 
The ethereal blue, 

Came down to earth, 


To join your mirth 
And jollity. 


Two maidens fair 
My attendants are ;— 
Each merry sprite 
Will dispense my mite, : 
Until no more 
Of all my store 
Is left to me, 


Merry Christmas! 

Saint Nicholas 

Doth wish you all, 

Both great and small. 

Then laugh and shoat, 

Till lungs give out— 
Till early morn. 


“The company took my advent in great glee. One 
bachelor got a squeaking baby doll; another man re- 


ceived a jumping jack; nuts and candies were distribu- 


ted in profusion, while more substantial gifts were made 


in the shape of orders on the meat barrels, &c., in favor 


of absent personages in needy circumstances, which 
father declared should be duly honored. 


“The announcement of each name with the article ac- 


companying it was received with shouts of applause. 


At length, music and song closed up this part of the en- 


tertainment. 


“When I retired to the barn to change my clothes I 


was accompanied by several companions as far as the 
yard. On getting over the bars I felt something in the 
bottom of my coat, between the lining and the outside, 
which proved to be a pincushion that had slipped 
through a hole in the pocket. 

“Taking it out, it accidentally slipped from my grasp. 
Calling my companions, we commenced a search for it 
in the snow, by the feeble light of the lantern. While 
stooping down, I received a stunning blow upon the 
seat of my pantaloons, that—to use an expression of one 
of our number afterwards—‘knocked me into next 
week.’ In my fall I knocked over two other boys and 
put thelantern out. Springing to my feet, I exclaimed, 
angrily aie 

“ ‘Fun is fan; but to be attacked in that manner is 
mean, and no fun at all. Just let me know which of 
you did it, and I’ll square accounts at once.’ 

“Each boy protested his innocence in the strongest 
terms. At length the mystery was solved to my satis- 
faction by the words of Joe Ranger, who cried out, with 
chattering teeth,— 

“ ‘T seed him! I seed him! I seed a—a—sunthin’ come 


—_~.__ 


— 
out o’ that ete barn quick’tn lightnin’, and arte 
knocked you and tother fellers over he went into he 
air like a streak. ‘Calcb,’ said he, with a lugubrioyg 
look, ‘you have been a sort 0’ temptin’ Providence, py 
puttin’ on them are rigrarums. I wouldn’t have done 
it for the best farm in these ere United States, no how? 
“I laughed heartily, and much to the amazement ot 
my companions. 

““*Come this way,’ said I, ‘and I’ll show you Joe 
Ranger’s ghost.’ 

“Outside the inclosure stood the offender in the sh ; 
of a large ram, whose butting propensities were wel) 
known to all the family. Only point at him and it 
would be the signal for an attack. On coming out of 
the barn previously, I had left the linter door ajar, 
The ram had taken advantage of this and had skulked 
under the shed. Seeing me, his old enemy, in a favors. 
ble position to become the butt of a joke, and perhaps 
thinking he should never have a fairer mark, he 
made good use of his opportunity. 

“ ‘Now I'll show you something,’ said I, ‘as good a: 
a play.’ 

“I went into the barn and procured a dish of salt, 
The moon, hitherto obscured by clouds, now illuminated 
the scene. The ram was easily coaxed into the yard, 
The middle rail of the bars leading into the pasture 
was in its place, but not so low as to prevent ingress or 
egress on the part of the ram. A tree stood in the 
lower part of the yard, close to which I stationed myself, 
“Having secured a safe position, I commenced the 
game by pointing at him. He ran at me full tilt. | 
dodged behind the tree, and he bounded past. I exe. 
cuted this manoeuvre several times, amid the laughter 
and shouts of the whole company, who had heard the 
tumult froin the house, and had come in full force to 
see the fun. 

“Watching my opportunity when he flew past the last 
time, I leaped upon his back, increasing the merriment 
of the bystanders to a high pitch. 

“The ram, frightened by his load and the shouts of 
the party, ran several times around the yard at the top 
of his speed. Riding in a circle at this breakneck pace, 
made my head swim, and I began to think I had rather! 
be on my own legs than on those of the ram. 

“But how to get off with a whole skin—was the ques 
tion. 

“It was soon solved without any agency on my part. 
The last time the ram went around the course he dart- 
ed out of the yard into the pasture. At this juncture of 
affairs there was a profound sensation in the region of 
my stomach, that gave me convincing proof that I was 
struck harder by the rail in front than I had been pre- 
vivusly by the ram’s head in the rear. In a word—the 
ram could pass under the rail; I couldn’t. So, bruised 
and mortified, I had ample leisure while lying on my 
back to gaze at the moon and stars. : 

“The laughter and shouts of the crowd fell on my ear 
with painful distinctness, reminding me of the frogs in 
the fable—‘what was snort ta them was death to.me’ 
Lessayed to rise, but at first the pain was too intense, 
Several of the company tried to help me, but they were 
so weak and exhausted with laughter that they relin- 
quished the attempt in despair. 

“Becoming angry, I exclaimed, ironically,— 

“ «Well, you’ve viewed the body long enough, pass on! 
and give others room.’ 

“This was the signal for a fresh outbreak of mirth. 
In a few minutes I arose, feeling sore both outwardly 
and inwardly, and went to the barn, where I bid Santa 
Claus farewell. By the time I had returned to the 
house I was able to join in the sports of the evening, 
but for a long time any allusion to riding a ram was 
sure to disturb my temper.” 


he 


MR. ALLYN’S RULE. 


Mr. Allyn was a school teacher who had but one rule 
for his pupils, which was,— 

“Strive, under all circumstances, to do right.” 
That they might know what was right he gave them 
the golden rule as a test. You know the golden rule? 
It reads thus: 

‘All things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them.” 

This is a good rule with a golden test. i bepe 
will all adopt it, especially you who belong to the 
Guards and Try Company. f 

But one day a boy, named George Jones, found it 
difficult to apply the test. It happened on this wise: 

One of the scholars played off a trick one afternoon 
which interrupted the exercises. The teacher, not know: 
ing who had offended, called on the wrong doer to come 
forward and report himself. Noone came. Turning 
to George Jones the teacher said,— me 

“George, do you know who committed that offence: 

“TI did not, sir,” said George. 

“But you know who did? 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Who was it?” 

“I do not wish to tell.” 

“But you must tell. It is my duty to ask and your 
to answer me.” 

“T cannot do it, sir,” said George, firmly. 

“Then you must remain after school,” 
teacher. 

George stopped after school but would not tell the of 
fender’s name. The teacher became angry at his obstt 
nacy and said,— I 

“Well, George, I have borne with you as long a 
can, and you must either tell me or be punished.” | ,, 

George put on an air of triumph as he repli The 
can’t tell you, sir, because it would not be right. tl 
boy would not like me to tell of him, and I'll do as 
be done by.” vice 

This was a poser for the teacher. It was an app 
tion of his rule and test toa class of acts which he } 
not thought of, and for the moment he felt corne as 
But being a wise man he took time to consider, @! 





* 


you 
Life 


rejoined tht 


said,— P thin 
“Well, George, I do not wish you to doany hap 
wrong. We will leave this matter to-night. Per 


you will alter your mind before to-morrow. ny 
The next morning found George as firm a* all 

refusing to name the offending boy. Soe, eo Am — 

Mr. Allyn addressed the scholars above the goide 

and then asked,— ners of 12 
“Who are the persons to whom, 45 mem aan bi! 

school, you ought to do as you would be o ° 

Your parents, who support and send you se nd ge 
“Yes, sir,” responded the scholars, heartily & 


erally. Pe 
“Your schoolmates, who are engaged in study? 
“Yes, sir.” ’ wl 
“The citizens of the town, who, by taxing them! 
raise money to pay the expenses of the school 
“Yes, sir.” 
“The school committee?” 
“Yes, sir.” 
“Your teacher?” 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 3 
a ——— 
if ” ‘never be claimed, and that he could safely say they * " Could she go back all that lonesome way in the dark, 
“Yes, sir. fs P 
he «The scholar who carelessly or wilfully commits some | were his, without interference from any body. feeling so troubled about Eben? 
he ence against good — ven. The teacher| _ He had therefore neglected to kill them, as he usually Where is my Receipt. Tramp, tramp! Fright and anxiety, instead of put- 
. = on in Guowge and ee oe did his stolen sheep, taking care only to crock the flee The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the |.ting wings to her feet, made them so heavy, and the ice 
. thevvesterday I asked you who had committed a certain | ces a little and to put his mark over the stripe they | margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which | cracked now worse than ever. 
~~ offence. You refused to tell me because you thought it | wore on the left shoulder. he has paid for his Companion. O, if Jack, instead of being the ugly little cur that 
” would not be doing as you —— be — PO and When the owner called upon him he was quite con- No other receipt is given. he was, with a mere suggestion of a tail, were only a 
" bo oF ener omen, ae inhabitants of the | founded, and denied all knowledge of the transaction big Newfoundland dog, then he would be some com- 
; Ton, the school committee, and your teacher, all deep- | with the widow’s boys. KATIE’S CHRISTMAS GIFTS. pany. 
™ ly interested in the [gee agg 4 A this — vg ag This, of course, only made the gentleman more deter Little Katie was ready for Christmas, She wondered if the bears were all killed in Massa- 
other side is the boy, who, by this act, has shown ' Il mined in his search. On a careful inspection of Silas’s ne emanate aes tl chusetts. If possibly an Indian or two might not be 
a "pelt —< wuld yon which party Will) sock he soon identified his property among them. The “All finished. What could she do more? living in Walnut grove, or, worse than all, a thousand 
*~ wot was George who was cornered this time. He now | guilty fool refused to give them up, and determined to a n times—if Eben might be floating along under this ice! 
7 saw that the golden rule required him to reverse his de- go to law. She took a sly peep every day : It was quite dark when, at last, stiff with cold and 
‘< cision, and with ——. page= A he y no ge dia| ‘Very well,” said the gentleman, and he took his — ~ —_ = — > i | sick with fear, she burst into the dining room, where, 
ie - — a leave, resolved that the stolen sheep should cost the Rabies taerngealten tamssienins ai with lamps lighted and curtains drawn, they were all 
a phus the golden rule, when properly understood, put | thief full fifty times their value. a Re pac tne pat et ponds yo 3 taking tea. And there was that boy Eben, in high 
. “George right. It is a glorious old rule and will put you! ‘The day after this, as the Welch boys were returning She said, and her sweet face grew thoughtful, glee, holding out his plate for the twelfth hot griddle 
Bu right always, my re ages ag _ apply it with wisdom. | 65m school, Shippen drove by them with three cwc “One Friend has no present from me !”’ cake! 
he I commend Mr. Allyn’s rule to you all. sheep in his wagon. “The first Christmas presents were given “He hadn’t been on the river at all—nobody but a 
i Feeling a curiosity quite natural under the circum- — — — Se A — girl would think of going on the river when it was so 
7 For the Companion. stances, the boys ran mg him. oo —_ sien Tlulibsweaa pester Sanised 4 wd a oem a hig 
, : ras 2 “r R snowhall! r r all summer, he guesse¢ 
HEEP-STEALER. to overtake the wagon. He at once began to talk about if ‘ snowba wouldn’t melt fo ,he g . 
- nas Waeeee, © the fine quality of Mr. F.’s sheep, and stated that he Papeete oy fe ne canal tne and they would have snowballs for fourth of July.” 
aed Silas Shippen was a very mean man; but he had &| jo4 just been to purchase three more of the same breed. And now there’s but one thing He asks for, And little Nell burst into a good cry. She could have 
ani. very mean education, and so I suppose he was not 80! 46 gid not seem inclined to show the sheep, but kept And can I that one gift withhold? shaken the boy—only she was glad hé wasn’t drowned. 
7 much to blame. Little that was noble could be expect- | 1:1. jeg over one of them and held the wagon blanket so “My heart I re a 4 N.L.E 
| a ed of one whose mother, when he was a boy, made him | 4. partially to conceal the other two. The boys, how- Peat coer tee oo adhe all 
oil stone every brown thrush that picked a huckleberry in| over, got a good look, and saw the sheep to be the same an all the rich treasures of earth.” 
oa her pasture, and whose father taught him to make Out! which had stayed a month in their mother’s yard. Merry’s Museum. Sports and Pastimes. 
, a false tax-list every year, and water his customers’ cider) gijas spoke about the prosecution which had been i 
: at the cider-mill. commenced against him, and told the boys that he Th ; 
A . ? e Slave Despoiled. 
pes ae Galan Gat Che gues —- > oe should summon them as witnesses. He then whipped This game was formerly a favorite game with our grand- 
1 the that picking apples out of oo man’s lot was rani his horse and drove rapidly away. mothers and grandfathers, and for this reason we cannot 
ing, and selling an old hen for a young one was cheat-| When the time came for trying Shippen’s case he ap- omit describing it to our readers. 
ce t ‘ " ial s ai i Sade. : 2 . 3: i The game is played by choosing a King ora Queen, who 
, ing, he proved himself to be a wating knave, and rich peared in court with a motley array of as ill-looking caine is - hel oot upen & tight hel - p bln gent end 
e last ly deserving of a knave’s condemnation. friends as a knave ever kept company with. These he of pot ce pet Rag boy hese who seats himself up- 
» » ani i : A : A on a stoc one. 
ment As he sie older he acquired the reputation appro"! had hired to testify to his good character. Against The king calls upon one of the company by name, and 
priate to his character. Uncle Eben Jarvis never for-| him only three or four witnesses were called, but they es * - him, ane up near my slave.” le 
, 7 ilft z - - eé the rson thus summone 8 unacquainted with the 
~— gut how : =— of - sed reamed wn were a host. Among them was the widow Welch. Her ame, he it to come suddenly forward, when, after pay- 
one when hired to c = and = — pd a o —s © | boys had quite a prominent part in the proceedings, for ms _— 7 ws waetie, is obliged to = ~~ ace 
man’s chestnut forest. ne widow Welch never for-| they had been summoned by both sides! of the slave, without having the reason explained to him, 
ace, P = . . ” ms ger s i der not to put the others on their guard. Ifthe person 
a gave him for buying her wool at false weightand pay-| he trial commenced and things soon began to look is familiar with the game, he aged, may r dare?” 
ing her for it in meal mixed with sawdust. And Tom | plack for the sheep-thief. The boys were called to the The king replies—‘‘Dare!” Then he comes forward, and 
Flint the grocer, knew that Shippen put his foot ona se * a hae says—‘‘Sire, I have obeyed. What shall 1 do now?” 
ques: ? & ? A i stand to testify to his story about the first purchase The king then commands him to despoil the slave of some 
ten dollar bank note that slid from his counter one wet | from “Mr. F.” Very soon after they were brought for- article of re gr 8 anys + sae for in- 
. it stuc i : , . stance, a comb, a breast-pin, a bracelet, handkerchief, etc. 
part. lay ae lays S cee to Ge perercan —— ey = the | ward by his prosecutor's counsel to tell what they saw But the other, under the same penalty (that is of a forfeit) 
. dart: ime that he pretended to be helping him look for it. in his wagon as they were going from school! For the Companion. must be careful not to obey without pronouncing before- 
ene e But the particular branch of rascality in which Silas| Silas saw that he was cornered. There could be no UP RIVER es te po cat anes Idare?”” To which the king 
anal Shippen was most notorious was sheep-stealing. He| mistake. The boys knew the peculiar notch in the Ps acaeaes animal “hip wy pe After obeying the order, the player 7s again — ol have 
lt largely (in his way) in that kind of stock Wl ste . : ” =DN 4 ‘ ’ »| obeyed. Sire, what shal onext?” The king then either 
apa fea t —s (i - a y) » ANd | right ear of two of the animals, and the peculiar spot on hurrah!” shouted Eben, burst- pe him to do something else, or ae“ pea 
lly k flock of two hundred f ? . 
li pre. qsually ept a eer i amaes or more, many Of | the third one’s nose. Shippen was proved to have con- - a : he | Your place.”” This command, however, the player must be 
as which (the neighbors said) did not honestly belong to | tradicted himself and “lied against his own head;” and sid mger = sae , me the careful not to obey at once, if he wishes to avoid paying a 
iy him. If any one in his vicinity lost a sheep, the first} when, soon after, he was sentenced to pay fifty dollars i snow off his feet and bringing in Sort eit and taking the place of the slave. He must answer 
ruised . : a a rush of cold air that came down all the way from the Sire, may I dare?’ and he must not return until he has 
on my place to look for it was sure to be Shippen’s feed lot or | and costs, (amounting to about forty more) he thought North Pole . received the answer—“Dare!”’ a i Rd i 
barn-yard. It was no uncommon thing in summer to | that “the way of the transgressor is hard,” sure enough. | ~ : very rarely happens that the slave finds himself de- 
cet: . . “ i . nad "a 2 tally ti ’ spoiled of many articles of his apparel, since the person 
ny eat hear a farmer whose pasture joined or lay somewhere| When the result of the trial became known every body _ boys are going to a a jolly time, you'd better commanded to v erform this office Ie pretty sure, suaner ‘or 
ply neir his own, shouting down into the meadows where | was glad. The sheep-stealer had got something near believe—going to roll a snowball down Aentieany Hill till tates, - meiecs = Some ——_ none a slave in 
od the dishonest man was at work,— his deserts for once. te Sane big a = ee A ay — ais turn, an espotled. 
~—e lle, got any sheep in your flock that don’t belong to| But the damages he was forced to pay were not the te a er hm in 4 Rscaget mc —— Enigmas, Charades, &c, 
reas ye?” worst of his punishment. se on icone ae inches poe. om only aaron s L 
> velins To which, of course, Shippen invariably answered| ‘Thereafter there was no end to the pranks played| ‘8! horri - Sees a0 to declaim, not learned 
“No. oh upon the unhappy Silas. Pictures, done in charcoal, of yet — he hegan, in a sepulchral tone,— 
Wo to the hapless ewe or wether that strayed into | an unfortunate wretch butted flat between the heads of ee. 
— his reach, Silas was too cunning to let the fat fugitive | two enormous bucks appeared on the side of his barn, Why didn’t they let it = Bloodless? Then I should 
live long, knowing very well that dead sheep, as well as | subscribed, “A Cure for Sheep-stealing.” Valentines uot Have te iba about “ Why didn’t they a i 
oth. dead men, “tell no tales.” mailed to “S. S., 8. 8.,” and which the roguish post- inte Sic enowbalis? ‘ ° 
wardly So many wooly adventures befel our thief in conse-| master was always sure to hand to him, came through “Pl tell you what, mother,—I'll help the boys till 
Santa quence of this rascality of his, all ending very much to | the post office, and were found invariably to contain a dice iaicine. then rn take cam skates and book, and 
to the his discredit, that we hardly know where to select one | lock of wool. He bore annoyances of this kind as long] jearn it up duss where I can howl it aia with ainuiie 
vening, for a story. Among the many who suffered by him | as he could, and finally sold his farm and moved out of to laugh at me 9 ss 
ae was the widow Welch. She owned a little flock of thir-|town. We scarcely need to say that the widow Welch pc see ‘Gates that ‘first work, then play’ is a 
ty sheep, which, with the aid of her two boys, she fed | received a handsome sum for keeping the gentleman’s letter rule. mv son?’ sald mother, mild! 5 — 
on her green hillside in summer and penned through | sheep, and as for the boys, they were absolutely lion- “Or first het then aac ” ms a" little 
the wintry months in the snug home yard. ized at school for the good service they did in the mat-| yoy » s P ‘i a 
Qne day, when the snow lay on the ground, three | ter. ¢..3. an ; : ; 
ne rule . likely ewes appeared at the gate of the widow’s fold and ” oan _ — prc gt go 44 pone hea — 
' Coens to aot eRniasinn cmon Reveen Gack. GIFTS—PREMIUMS. his pic and do his work at just three pt gato 
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For the Companion. 
THE BYFIELD CHOIR. 
A HUMOROUS SKETCH. 

“We had hop-era singing last Sunday in our church | 
at Byfield,” said Rosa McFlora, our brusk country | 
cousin, as she called, one day. | 

“And how did you succeed?” we asked. | 

“T rather guess that we succeeded pretty poorly,”’ said 
Rosa. ‘I sung one part all myself.” 

If Rosa was a specimen of the choir, we thought 
the singing must have been a rather novel perform- 
ance, so we asked her to tell us all about it. 

“Our meetings,’*she begun, “‘were thinly attended, 
and we wanted to do something to make them more in- 
teresting, and to call in the young folks. The matter 
was discussed at the sewing society, and Mrs. Bounc- 
er, the doctor’s wife, proposed that we should have a 
choir. Every one was delighted with the idea except 
old Mrs. Toogood. Says she,— 

“*T go agin it. When I was down to Boston last 
winter I went to achurch where they had choir sing- 
inz, and [ couldn’t understand a word on’t. I asked 
Dea. Stout,’ says she, ‘what it was the choir sung, and 
he said that he hadn’t the remotest notion, and that he 
didn’t believe any body else had. ’T'was quartet sing- 
inz, he said. 

“*T believe in letting all the congregation sing that 
want to, Ido,’ she went on to say. ‘The people then 
know what is singing, and learn the hymns and the 
tunes. The children learn them and remember them. 
I take lots of comfort singing the new hymns and tunes | 
I learn to church, but I would as soon think of learning 
a song of a flock of blackbirds as to try to learn a tune 
of a choir.’ 

“Old Mrs. Toogood drew a long breath and subsided. 
We didn’t pay much attention to what she said. She’s 
much as sixty years old, and all behind the times in 
every thing, and when young people set out to be en. 
terprising it isn’t best to take much advice, you know. 

“I have a powerful voice naturally. Father’s lungs 
are sort of shaky, and he always gets me to call the 
cows when they stray away into the woods, and they | 
always hear me, let them be ever so far. I’ve been to} 
singing school and learned all of the eight notes and 
can sing um backwards, and forwards, and all ways. 
So I offered my services at once as head singer. (Mrs. 
Toozood groaned.) Miss Flim agreed to sing alto, the | 
schoulmaster tenor, and Mrs. Toogood’s boy Tim, the 
bass. (Mrs. Toogood groaned again and said some: | 
thing about Tim's having about as much voice forsing- 
ing asa young crow, but we didn’t mind her.) Dea, 
Lump offered to play on his old bass viol, and so we 
had a choir. 

“We met to practise and astonished ourselves by the 
music we made. [| laid awake nights thinking what a 
sensation we should make on the following Sunday. 
We concluded to open the meeting by a voluntary. 

“It was a pleasant Sabbath and the church was 
crowded. I felt a kind of trepidation come over me as | 
1 looked from the gallery on the heads bobbing below, 
and my heart was all in a flutter, Every stroke of the | 
bell smote me like a knell of doom, and, as the people 
kept piling into the church and casting sly looks to- | 
wards the gallery, | wished a hundred times, like the | 
poet, for a lodge in some vast wilderness. At length 
the bell ceased tolling, and the people were all ears. I 
got up nervously, my limbs trembling all over and my | 
mouth as dr¥ asachip. We formed a line, the bass 
viol banged and squeaked, and at last all was ready. 
1 yasped once or twice, then I started off at the top of 
my Vuiee, ina manner that was astonishing. IL made | 
the arches ring. [ begun to feel as proud asa prima | 
donna, The piece was called “Look Aloft.” A part of 
it was very high and afforded me an opportunity to | 
display my strength of voice. 

“Just as | was singing the ‘Look aloft’ in the second | 
verse, Who should come hobbling. into the gallery but | 
old Dame Rider, followed by her yellow dog? IL hate 
dogs in general and this one in particular, for he al- 
Ways seemed to owe me a grudge. 

*A pitcher, partly filled with water, stood on the floor 
not tar from my feet. The dog trotted forward, cast- 
ing an evil eye at me, and jammed his head into the 
pitcher. Isang ‘Look aloft’ as loud as ever I could, 
and then looked at the dog. He had put his head into 
the pitcher so far that he couldn’t get it out, and was | 
backins towards me with the pitcher on his head, bow- 
iag in a way that appeared very polite. The rest of | 
the choir tittered, but the thought of what might hap- | 
pen if the dog should break the pitcher or slip it off, 
tilled me with terror. ‘Look aloft,’ I screamed. I didn’t 
lovk aloft myself, but straight at the dog, which was 
wigyzling, howling and yelping close to my heels, with 
the pitcher snugly fitted to his head and neck. I kicked 
him spitefully, then sung ‘Look aloft,’ again, in a ter- 
ritic manner, myself looking at the dog. He moved off 
a little and I ventured a glance at the congregation. 
They were indeed looking aloft, and at your humble 
servant most inquiringly. A happy thought struck 
me. I would let them know the cause of my agitation. 
So I sung ‘Look aloft,’ louder than ever. They all 
looked, and I added, in a twinkling, ‘Get out, you pesky 
doz, you.’ I put out my foot and gave him a push, 
and he backed right over the railing of the gallery, 
aud tumbled, howling and yelping, into old Mrs. Too- 
good’s pew below. Mrs. Toogood was looking aloft 
when the accident happened. She turned her attention 
in another direction very quick. 

“Every body was grinning in a most improper man- 
ner. I finished the piece and we didn’t sing any more 
that day. We started for home as soon as the bene- 
diction was pronounced, and didn’t dare to look the 











| Look 
| groaned.)” 


| whiskey barrels, but apple barrels. 


“Old Mrs. Toogood called on me in the course of the 
week. ‘Well,: Flora,’ says she, ‘I could understand 
what you sung.’ ‘Eh? saysI. ‘Yes,’ says she, ‘’twas 
aloft. Get out, you pesky dog, you” (J 
HEZEKIAH. 








VARIETY. 





COME, STAND BY MY KNEE. 


Come, stand by my knee, little children, 
Too weary for laughter or song; 

The sports of the daylight are over, 
And evening is creeping along; 

The snow-tields are white in the moonlight, 
The winds of the winter are chill, 

But under the sheltering roof-tree 
The fire shineth ruddy and still. 


You sit by the fire, little children, 
Your cheeks are ruddy and warm; 

But out in the cold of the winter 
Is many a shivering form. 

There are mothers that wander for shelter, 
And babes that are pining for bread; 

O, thank the dear Lord, little children, 
From whose tender hand you are fed. 


Come, look in my eyes, little children, 
And tell me, through all the long day 
Have you thought of the Father above us, 

Who guarded from evil your way? 
He heareth the cry of the sparrow, 
And careth for great and for small; 
In life and in death, little children, 
His love is the truest of all. 


Now go to your rest, little children, 
And over your innocent sleep. 
Unseen by your vision, the angels 
Their watch through the darkness shall keep. 
Then pray that the Shepherd that guideth 
The lambs that He loveth so well, 
May lead you. in life’s rosy morning, 
Beside the still waters to dwell. 


— +o 
SAVED BY A LAMB. 


Not very long ago an English vessel was returning 
home with her cargo and crew; they had a long voyage, 
but land was full in sight and they were almost at the 
haven. But a terrific storm arosg, the ship struck upon 
a rock, and every body had to save himself as he 
best could. It was so near the land the men could 
easily swim ashore, every one might be saved except— 
except—there was a little baby on board, and what was 
to be done with that? Nobody could carry it, because, 
in swimming, the arms must be left free. What had 
become of its mother [do not know, perhaps she had 
died on the voyage, at any rate the little creature was 
left alone and unbefriended. And must it be left behind 
to perish in the sinking ship? The captain could not 
think of such a thing for a moment; but the Vessel was 
fast filling with water, something must be done and 
done at once. Suddenly a bright thought struck the 
captain; there was a little lamb on board, he fetched it, 
and then tied the child firmly to its back, after which 
he threw both together into the sea. All animals can 
swim, but it was a fearful uncertainty whethery with 
this burden on its back, it would be able to reach the 
shore. But the lamb struggled bravely with the raging 
billows, and when the captain, faint and breathless, 
gained the land himself, the gentle creature was safe 
upon the beach, and the little one, frightened but un- 
hurt, was folded in one of the bystander’s arms. 





ABSENT-MINDEDNESS. 


A man from a neighboring town came to our city 
within a few days, with a horse and baggage wagon, 
with the intention of purchasing a load of barrels—not 
He hitched his 
horse—which, by the way, was a borrowed team—on 
Market Street, and commenced perambulating the place 





in search of his load; but strange it is to say, that in 
the evening he made his way home, some three or four 
miles, on foot, and did not discover his mistake until 
he arrived there, when he had to retrace his march in 
pursuit of his team, which had been taken by the hu- 
mane to one of our city stables, and comfortably housed 
from the pelting snow storm, 

This reminds us of a somewhat similar incident which 
occurred at the old Daniel Street post office in this city, 
several years ago. A physician, who likes a good horse 
and always has one or more, rode for his mail and for- 
getfully walked home, and calling for his team at the 
stable, after dinner, was asked where the morning rig- 
out was, and gotng to the post-office, found “Jimmy,” 
all quiet and patient, though he had been standing there 
unhitehed, four hours, and was an animal of the high- 
~ mettle and great speed.—Portsmouth (N. H.) Chron- 
icle. 


AFFECTION OF A DOG. 








We have frequently heard of one species of the feath- 
ered tribe exercising a maternal care over members of 
an entirely different family, and the instances have been 
regarded as very remarkable. The idea of a dog volun- 
tarily assuming the protectorship of a brood of chickens, 
and interesting himself in relieving their necessities, 
would be deemed prepusterous, although the sagacity 
of the canine race has more than once astonished man. 
We have before us a curious evidence of the affeetion of 
au dog manifested toward a large brood of bantam and 
guinea chickens at Egg Harbor City, N.J. The old 
hen had suddenly died, leaving the brood without any 
means of subsistence or shelter. As the tender chickens 
were wandering about the barnyard in search of food, 


they came upon a valuable dog, that was in the habit of | 


sleeping near the roost in day-time. One by one they 
nestled around him, and by the warmth of his body 
were kept alive. On awakening, the dog appeared to 
appreciate the responsibilities that had devolved upon 
him, and curled himself in a manner that would afford 
the greatest amount of comfort to the motherless chick- 
eus. The guardian has continued to manifest the ut- 
most care for his charge, scratching the gravel and 
sand for them, watching them faithfully during the 
day, and sleeping with them in their roost at night. 


NO HOME WHEN IT BECAME HIS OWN. 

It has been often said that none but Englishmen and 
Americans really know the meaning of the word home. 
The following affords a characteristic instance of the 
despicable notion of domestic life which prevails in 
some nations: 





What a queer fellow the Frenchman must have been 
who for twenty years loved a lady and never missed 
passing his evenings at her house. She became a 
widow. “tL wish you joy!” cried his friend; “you may 
now marry the woman you have so long adored.” 
“Alas!’’ said the poor Frenchman, profoundly dejected, 
“and if so, where shall I spend my evenings?” 

—_———_—__ +o 


“THAT’S HOW!” 


After a great snow storm a little fellow began to 
shovel a path through a large snow-bank before his 
grandmother's door. He had nothing but a small 
shovel to work with, 

“How do you expect to get through that drift?” 
asked a man passing alon:. 

“By keeping at it,” said the boy, cheerfully; “that’s 

ow! 


That is the secret of mastering almost every difficulty 





right Lind nor to the left, nor even aloft. 


under the sun. 


If a hard task is before you stick to it. 








Do not keep thinking how large or hard it is; but go| 
at it, and little by little it will grow smaller and smaller, | 
until it is done. 

If a hard lesson is to be learned, do not spend a mo- | 
ment in fretting; do not lose a breath in saying, “I| 
can’t,” or “I do not see how;”’ but go at it, and keep 
atit. Study. That is the only way to conquer it. 

If a fault is to be cured, or a bad habit broken up, it 
cannot be done by merely being sorry, or only trying a 
little. You must keep fighting it, and not give up 
fighting until it is got rid of. 

If you have entered your Master’s service and are 
trying to be good and to do good, you will sometimes | 
find hills of difficulty in the way. Things will often 
look discouraging, and you will not seem to make any 
pesees at all; but keep at it. Never forget “that’s 
now! 


AN OVERDOSED PIGGY. 


A gentleman in this city eame near losing a nice hog 
a few days since in a singular manner. A lot of poppy 
leaves which had been steeped for use in sickness were 
put among the swill; and piggy, having partaken there- 
of, was dangerously sick and stupid for several days, 
and was only saved by great efforts and the best of 
nursing. The moral of this would be for pigs to let 
poppies alone; butif he learns this, it will be more than 
his masters do in respect to things which hurt and kill 
them, for as we write, we see a sick man passing the 
window, who is sucking a vile pipe, and daily, surely 
doing the same; and how frequent the instances of 
death-like, aye, and deathly devotion of men to worse 
than poppies, ard stronger and more fatal decoctions 
than upset piggy !—Portsmouth Chronicle. 
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EXPENSIVE Economy.—A lighthouse keeper recent- 
ly appointed on the Jersey coast made a ridiculous blun- 
er. 

Immediately after he had taken possession complaints 
were made that the lights went out by twelve o'clock. 
The proper officer was at once sent to look into the mat- 
bo and he was told that complaints were made against 
iim. 

“For what?” was the inquiry. 

“They say,” replied the otticer, “that our lights do 
not burn after twelve o’clock at night.” 

“Well,” was the reply, “I know they don’t, for I put 
7em out myself then, for I thought all the vessels had 
got in by that time, and I wanted to save the ilc.”’ 





O>> Messrs. D. B. Brooks & Brother have just pub- 
lishedseveral new and interesting games for the Holi- 
days, among which are the following: 

Tue Picture Passworp. An original and inter- 
esting amusement with Scripture Cards. By Rev. Jo- 
seph Banvard, D. D. 

Suapow Pictures. A new Divertisement. Beau- 
tiful Portraits can be instantly shown upon the wall, or 
upon any white surface. 

GAME OF THE Quack DocrTor. 
eases instantaneously. 


Who cures all dis- 


GAME OF THE YounG TRADERS. How to buy and 
sell. To teach the art of Buying, Selling and Making 
Change. 





FIGHTING FOR Honor.—A Down East Yankee was 
travelling in the State of New York, and had occa- 
sion to pass a very secluded spot, when he was accosted 
by a highwayman who demanded his money or his 
lite; whereupon our Yankee friend showed fight and 
was completely used up by the robber, and all he got 
was one cent for his trouble, which so astonished him, 
he asked him what he fought so hard for, with only 
one cent in his pocket. 

“Well, to tell you the truth, l was ashamed to let you 
know how poor [ was!” 


Papa THE BicGEst.— “Papa,” said a bright-eyed 
little girl, one day, “I believe mamma loves you better’n 
she does me.” Papa held no doubts on that subject, 
but concluded that it was not best to deny the soft im- 
peachment. She meditated thoughtfully about it for 
some time, evidently construing her father’s silence as 
unfavorable to her side. “Weil,” said she, at last, “I 
s’pose it’s all right; you’re the biggest and it takes more 
to love you.” 

Bap JoKE ON HimsELF.—Two young princes, the 
sons of Archduke Charles, of Austria, had a warm de- 
bate in the presence of no less a person than the august 
emperor himself. Greatly excited, one said to the other, 
“You are the greatest ass in Venice!” Highly offended 
at a quarrel in his presence, the emperor interrupted 
them, with indignation, “Come, come, young gentle- 
men, you forget that I am present.” 


CurinesE SERVANTS.—Bishop Simpson, in a recent 
lecture, predicted that in a very few years, here in Bos- 
ton, we would have Chinese servants in our houses. 
Paterfamilias referred to this at the breakfast-table this 
morning, When little Minnie, after awhile, came to his 
chair and whispered, ““O, pa, won’t it be nice? We 
shall have a Chinese servant, and she will eat all the 
rats, SO We won’t have to keep a cat!” S 


PRODIGALITY THE PARENT OF WANnT.—Some wise 
man takes the following view of the economy question: 
“When you see a man spending two or three dollars a 
week foolishly, the chances are five to one that he'll 
live long enough to know how many cents there are in 
adollar; if he don’t he is pretty sure to bequeath that 
privilege to his widow.” 

Aw affected young lady, seated in a rocking chair. 
reading the Bible, exclaims, “‘Mother, here is a gram- 
matical error in the Bible!” 

The mother, lowering her specs and approaching the 
reader ina very scrutinizing attitude, says, “Kill it! 
kill it! It’s the very thing that has been eating the 
leaves and book-marks.” 

An INGENIOUS REBUKE.—On one occasion after a 
lady had borne the profanity of those who sat near her 
in a railway carriage as long as she well could, she 
asked the principal speaker if he understood French. 
He replied yes, and Greek too. She begged him then 
to swear in Greek, a language she did not understand. 


“TI THINK,” said a farmer, “I should make a good 
congressman, for [ use their language. I received two 
bills the other day, with requests for immediate pay- 
ment; the one I ordered to be laid on the table, the 
other to be read that day six months.” 


A QUAKER once hearing a person tell how much he 
felt for another who was suffering and needed assis- 
tance, drily asked him,— 

“Friend, hast thou felt in thy pocket for him?” 


THE most original spelling we have seen for some 
time is the following: 

Bee 80—bat. See 80—cat. Pea 80—pat. See O double 
you—cow. See abee—cab. Be you double tea—butt. 


WHEN a young gentleman in Canada wishes to pay 
attention to a young lady ‘he usually, if it be winter, 
undertakes to kill her with kindness—by taking her 
out and sleighing her. 


Hiram Beers says that “liquor is a good thing in 
its place, but, as a general thing, I’m of opinion that 
the very worst place you can put good liquor into is a 
feller’s stomach!” 


JouNNY is just beginning to learn geography. He 
says the Poles live partly at one end of the Plobe and 
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“CHROMOS" are oil paintings, executed by artistic, chemic. 
and mechanical agencies. “Uncle James” tells how they are 
made. Send for “Prang's Journal of Popular Art.” Mailed 


FREE. Address L. Prang & Co., Boston. l~lw 








Four New Books! 


1. FAIRY BELLS, AND WHAT THEY TOLLED ts— 
Translated trom the German by Miss Lander, author of 
“Spectacles for Young Eyes.’ “A charming collection of 
Fairy Talés, beautifully illustrated. Price. 81 25. 

“The name of the translator, a name associated in thousands of 
juvenile memories with pleasant ‘Spectacles,’ will secure for 


| this series of genial and delightful fairy tales a warm reception."* 


Transeript. 


2, THE WELL SPENT HOUR-— > Story for Girls. By 


Mrs. Follen. llustrated. Price, $1. 


3. MORNING GLORIES—A charming volume of Stories 
in Prose and Verse, by Miss Alcott. One volume, I6mo. 
Beautifully illustrated with original designs, drawn by Miss 
Greene, and engraved by John Andrew. Price, $1 25. 


4, JOSEPH IN THE SNOW—By Berthold Auerbach, au- 
thor of ‘The Little Barefoot."’ Illustrated with twenty- 
four original designs. This book, like “Little Barefoot,"’ is 
one of those charming stories from the German, which in- 
terest old and Young alike. Price, $1,50. 


Mailed, postage paid, on receipt of the price by the publisher. 


1868. MERRY’S MUSEUM. 1868. 
An Illustrated Monthly Magazine for Boys and Gurls. 
28th Year of Publication. 
THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S OLD FRIEND. 


With the issue of the January number, Merry's Museum ap- 
pears Enlarged, Improved, and Regenerated, with a new Editor, 
new Contributors, new Articles, new Engravings, new Features, 
andin a new Dress. $150 per year. Liberal terms to clubs. 
Liberal premiums. Send three red postage stamps for a specimen 








number. 
H. B. FULLER, Publisher, 
1—lw 245 Washington Street, Boston, 
SKATES 
—AND— 


SKATE STRAPS, 
IN EXTENSIVE VARIETY. 
BOSTON CLUB SKATES, 
NEW YORK CLUB SKATES, 
WINSLOW’S PREMIUM SKATES! 
Skate Sharpeners, Bags, Hockeys, &c., &c. 
FOR SALE BY 
BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 


178 WASHINGTON STREET. 
l—4w 





EVERY DAY BRINGS FORTH 
New testimony to the efficacy of that well-known remedy, 
HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS. 


Many thousands of persons who are to-day suffering from dis- 
orders of the digestive organs, who are emaciated, weak, and un- 
able to attend to their business, could soon become well, hearty 
and robust by the use of a few bottles of this bitters. 
Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, and Debility of the System, 
soon vanish before this powerful remedy. 
miraculous. 
Hon. James Ross Snowden, Prothonotary of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, writes: 
PHILADELPHIA, SEPT. 14, 1867. 
HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS is a very usefuj article 
as a tonic, and as an appetizer. It is not an intoxicating drink, 
and may be used beneficially by persons of all ages. ‘ 
Respectfully yours, JAS. Koss SNOWDEN. 
The high character of those who testify to the merits of Hoof- 
land's bitters should induce the most skeptical to give it a tair 
trial. 
Hoofland’s German Bitters is free from any alcoholic admixture. 
l—4w 


Its effects are almost 





For the Holidays. Ready December 12! 
Tue CHRISTMAS GAME OF 
“DICKENS,” 

FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 

By one of his admirers. 


Send orders to the publishers, J. M. WHITTEMORE & Co., 
Stationers, 114 Washington Street, Boston. 52—2w 





(yr ELEGANT CARPETS AT LOW PRICES.—Our entire 
stock of Brussels and Tapestries closing out at reduced prices. 
New ENGLAND CARPET Co., No. 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 

CARPETS.—Don't Pay the High Prices.—200 rolls Kiddermins 
ter Carpets for 125 cents per yard; former price, §2. NEW LyG- 
LAND CaRPET Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 

FLOOR OIL CLOTHS, from all the leading manufacturers 
will be closed out at less thun factory prices. NEW ENGLAND 
Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 

COTTAGE CARPETS for 75 cents per yard. These are the 
best low-priced Carpets in the market. NEW ENGLAND CARPET 
Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 

DUNDEE CARPETS, imitation of Brussels, for $1 per yard, 
for sale by the NEw EnGLanpd Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, 
Boston. 


THE MANCHESTER PRINTED CARPETS are being sold 


for 35 cents per yard by the NEw ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Han- 
over Street, Boston. i—3w 




















SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Money with the Lowe 
Portable Printiug Press. 
Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Print- 
ing Uftioes for $15 ‘and $2v. Send for a circular to the Lowe Press 
Co., 23 Water Street, boston. l—9m 





CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED.—THE Trvug RemeEDY AT 
LAST DISCUVEREKED. Upham's Fresh Meat Cure. Prepared in @ 
the formu.a of Prof. ‘lrousseau, of Paris, cures Consumptiol, 
Lung Diseases, Bronchitis. Dyspepsia, Marasmus, General De- 
bility, and all morbid conditions of the system dependent on 8 
tictency of vital force. it is pleasant to taste, and a single 
will convince the most sceptical of its virtue as the great pening 
remedy of the age. $1 a bottle, or six bvtties for $5. dent y 
express. Sold by 8. C. UPHAM, No 25 South Biguth Ng 
Philadelphia, aud principal Druggists. Circu.ars sent mee. 
GkuRGk UC. GOODWIN & CoO., Agents, 38 Hanover Sireet, Bustos. 

46—5m 
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PERRY DAVIS' VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER derives much 
of its popularity from the simplicity attending its use, which 
gives it a popular value in a family, ‘The various diseases which 
may be reached by it, and in their f t stages licated, are 
among those which are peculiarly fatal if suffered to run; but se 
curative magic of this preparation at once disarms them of their 
terrors. In all respects it fulfils the conditions of a popular mot 
icine. &2—-20 
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WISTAR'S WILD CHERRY BALSAM.—TAis Balsamic com: 
pound has become a home fixture. Let all who suffer, and ex 
in vain attempted to cure their coughs, colés, bronchial or anew 
nary complaints, make use of this uneqvalled remedy. It can a 
relied upon, as the mass of testimony that has been publish 
since its introduction is ample proof of its efficacy. 1—lw 








folly, 
ng from Throat and Lung Disease. This is | c 
ohn Whi Pine SCompeund will afford you speedy relief, f 
will cure your cough and strengthen your weak leOiest ai 
you are troubled with Kidney Complaint, it will oe iw 








partly at the other. 


Yautage toyou. For sale every where. 
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